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‘Tuts building is situated in Bartholomew- 
lane, immediately opposite the Bank of Eng- 
land. The first stone was laid by Sir Moses 
Montefiore, F.R.S., &c., on the 2nd of May, 
841, and it is expected it will be completed 
the latter end of the present year; the 
: ted cost is £20,000, but we understand 
that it will be considerably under that sum. 
VOL, XXXIx. 
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ALLIANCE INSURANCE OFFICE 


Original Communications. 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE OFFICE. 


The style of architecture is Grecian, the 
columns are of the Corinthian order; the 
front of the building is of Portland stone, 
with the a of the plinth, which is 
of granite. ough not remarkable for 
ornament, it isa strong and com edifice ; 
the facade, which is the view taken of it by 
our artist, has a very pleasing effect In 
No. 11.00- 
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breadth it measures sixty-four feet six 
inches; in altitude, from the ground to the 
top of the pediment, sixty-five feet three 
inches, 

The opening in the centre is Capel-court, 
the entrance to the Stock Exchange; the 
stones which compose the roof of this pas- 
sage are fourteen feet long, forming a strong 
ceiling, corresponding in style with the 
front of the building. The entrance to the 
office is from Capel Court on the right, 
which will be of wainscotted oak, with a 
circular stone staircase. The architect is 
Thomas Allison, Esq.; the builder, John 
Dickson, Esq. 


THE SALADEROS, CORRALS, AND GAUCHO 
OF THE PAMPAS. 


THE preparation of a peculiar article of 
food, but little, if at all, known in the west 
of Europe, although constituting the chief 
and favourite sustenance of most of the co- 
lonies in the West Indies and of the South 
American continent, affords a lucrative oc- 
cupation to the population of the Argentine 
republic, and is the staple of the export 
trade of Buenos Ayres. This is the pecu- 
liar species of jund, or sun-dried beef, known 
in the colonial markets by the name of 
charque, and of which vast quantities are 
yearly exported, more,especially to the slave 
colonies. It is composed of the flesh of the 
buffalo, or wild cattle of the Pampas, cut 
into long slips, with the hide or skin ad- 
hering, and cured partly by a process of 
smoking over a wood fire, but chiefly by 
exposure to the direct rays of a scorching 
sun. The preparation of the charque is ex- 
clusively in the hands of the Gauchos, a 
name by which a singular and remarkable 
race of men, the inhabitants of the Pampas, 
are designated; a kind of mixed, nomade, 
and half-civilized beings, who may truly be 
styled the Arabs of South America, ha- 
bituated as they are to a chequered life of 
rapine and warfare, born, as it were, on 
horseback ; and proudly attached to an un- 
certain, lawless, and roving existence in the 
midst of the vast trackless plains, reaching 
from the declivities of the Cordilleras of 
the Andes to the borders of the Atlantic 
ocean; whilst, in strange admixture with 
their semi-barbarism, may still be traced a 
remnant alike of the chivalrous notions of 
the old Castillians and of the ferocious su- 
perstition of the Red Indian tribes. It is in 
their vast native pees alone that a just 
conception can be formed of the wild habits 


of the Gauchos. Every day, indeed, de- 
tached groups of them may be seen peram- 
bulating, with a grave and measured step, 
the wide streets of Buenos Ayres, their 
athletic forms enveloped in the broad-striped 
ponchos, their legs cased up in heavy boots 


made of a horse-hide partially dried in the 
sun, and a long knife, but half-concealed in 
the folds of a red girdle, tightly fastened 
round their ribs; at other times they may 
be seen, in the same invariable costume, 
listlessly reclining, or rather rolling, on 
horseback. But then it is easy to perceive, 
that on passing the city gate they have laid 
aside their habits of the plain, and their 
every gesture is redolent of tedium and re- 
straint. They are evidently but ill at ease, 
and altogether out of their element, amidst 
the groups of portenas, or Buenos Ayres 
belles, who, in the evening, crowd the prin- 
cipal streets—those of “La Florida” and 
“La Plata”—their finely-formed shoulders 
obscured in the graceless covering of the 
European cloak, and their faces half-hidden 
beneath the hood of the Spanish mantilla, 
which is left to dangle behind, being fas- 
tened to the top of their high and pointed 
head-combs. But to judge of the Gauchos 
in their perfection, they must be seen when 
restored to their parent state of wild and 
savage nature, emancipated from the police 
restraint of cities, and resuming, in the 
bosom of their own vast solitudes, the manly 
pride of the children of the Pampas,—the 
life of rapine, violence, and murder,—the 
reckless courage, proof to every species of 
danger, and, in a word, restored to the do- 
minion of those fierce, ungovernable pas- 
sions, and to the deadly feuds, which amongst 
them are transmitted from generation to 
generation. 
In the midst of the vast uncultivated 
plains that border the great rivers of Pa- 
rana and La Plata, the traveller will fre- 
quently light upon an enclosed field, sur- 
rounded by tall, spreading trees, and by a 
wall made of the skulls of buffaloes, artisti- 
cally arranged one above the other, so as to 
present a complete front, or chevaur-de- 
Jrise, of branching horns. In the midst of 
this golgotha, or place of skulls, grow enor- 
mous aloes, whose branches, twisted into 
every possible form of contortion, disappear 
between the interstices of the mass of skulls, 
whitening in the sun, again making their 
appearance on the other side, where their 
enormous fibres interlace in figures the most 
eccentric and capricious. The appearance 
of one of these bovine catacombs is a certain 
indication that the wanderer is in the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of a saladero. 
These saladeros are vast establishments 
or fields of slaughter, wherein are every day 
despatched a host of wild bullocks, from the 
dried flesh of which is prepared the charque, 
or cured beef, to which we have before al- 
luded as constituting the principal article of 
the export trade of Buenos Ayres. The 
saladero consists of a vast plain, surrounde 
by a deep ditch ; and in the centre of this, 
the main enclosure is the corral, or inner 
ring, girded by a strong quickset hedge. 




















Every day, a number of buffaloes, driven by 
the Gauchos, arrive from the wide plains of 
the interior, and are shut up over night in 
the corrals, preparatory to the next day’s 


massacre. In the morning, all the mata- 
dores, or mounted Gauchos, arrive on horse- 
back, followed by a train of long, narrow 
wagons, containing the women and chil- 
dren, whose occupation it is to cut up the 
buffaloes as fast as they are slaughtered. 
These cars or wagons are ranged in a vast 
circle all round the plain, and the space left 
open in the middle is the arena, in which 
from two to three hundred buffaloes are 
usually killed per day. The Gauchos se- 
parate into two bands: the first division, 
mounted on horseback, remain stationed in 
the interior of the park, or corral, where 
they are busily employed in catching the 
bulls by means of the /asso, or leaded thong, 
which, with unexampled dexterity, they sling 
round the horns of the struggling animal, 
whom they compel to quit the inner inclo- 
sure, and to plunge forward on the outer 
plain; the others, on foot, are likewise 
armed with the /asso, and with a long-bladed 
knife, the handle of which is secured round 
the wrist by means of a leathern thong. 

Asaladero, in fact, resembles a vast circus, 
wherein a combat for life or death is to be 
sustained ; and, in fact, woe to the luckless 
or uaskilful Gaucho who may either chance 
to get dismounted, or whose /asso may fail 
to grapple firmly with the struggles of the 
bull! The infuriated animal would infalli- 
bly rush upon his enemy, and trample him 
to pieces. Such, however, is in general the 
extreme address and coolness of these men, 
that an accident of this kind but rarely 
happens. 

All the needful preparations being made, 
@ mounted Gaucho enters the corral; after 
poising his lasso for a few seconds, and se- 
lecting with a glance the bull he is to 
engage, he whirls it with all his strength, 
and seizes the animal by the horns, and 
there is the bull firmly bound to his enemy 
by a leathern thong of about fifty feet in 
length. Excited by the rapid gestures of 
the horseman, by the shouts and screaming 
of the women and children, by the aspect 
of the savage Gauchos, and by the odour 
of blood, from which the place is never 
frée, the bull roars and stamps and becomes 
furious, he plunges forward as though to 
take to flight, but having reached the fall 
extent of the /asso, he suddenly stops short, 
for the Gaucho’s horse, faithfal to his train- 
ing, leans back in the direction opposed to 
that whence he expects the shock. Then, 
indeed, it is a glorious sight to watch the 
motions of the animal, and of his wary an- 
tagonist. Staggered and astoundedsat first, 
the bull lowers his broad front to make a 
furious dash forwards on the horseman ; and 
Curioas it is to witness, in this extremity of 
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danger, the combination of dexterity, cool- 
ness, and intrepidity, displayed by the ex- 
perienced Gaucho, in his efforts to evade 
the fearful onslaught of his gigantic adver- 
sary ; the interest of the fearful struggle is 
now at its height. On the one side, are 
marshalled irresistible strength, blind fury, 
and ungovernable rage; on the other, 
guarded watchfulness, practised dexterity, 
and, above all, imperturbable sang frotd 
and cool determination. The mighty 
strength of the enraged animal is speedily 
exhausted in blind, misdirected, and un- 
wieldy efforts; at one time, he darts for- 
ward, as though to reach the Gaucho, and 
at once to exterminate both horse and rider 
beneath his ponderous buck ; then suddenly 
veering round at mid-career, he starts off 
in the contrary direction, hoping by this 
means, to get clear of the lasso by which 
he is enthralled a prisoner. When, by a 
series of these bootless efforts, the animal’s 
strength is somewhat exhausted, a Gaucho, 
on foot, advances with a /asso in his hand. 
At sight of this new enemy, the strength 
and courage of the bull seem for an instant 
to be restored ; he springs forward to attack 
him, and to gore the intruder with his 
horns ; and then it is, that the courage and 
address of the horseman are displayed in 
all their perfection; seated firmly and im- 
movably on his saddle, and with a tight 
and sure hand, reining up his horse, he so 
manages his lasso, as constantly to check 
the efforts of the bull, to turn as he turns, 
and incessantly to worry him by a ceaseless 
succession of violent jerks and gyratory 
motions in counteraction of his efforts. At 
length, the poor animal, worn out and dis- 
pirited, is lassoed by one foot, and speedily 
brought down; he still makes many a vio- 
lent effort to regain his feet, and to recom- 
mence the struggle ; in these efforts he is 
sometimes successful ; but soon the Gaucho 
on foot, watching his opportunity, when 
the attention of the bull is elsewhere en- 
gaged, hamstrings him with the knife he 
still holds open in his left hand. The 
combat is now at an end; and from this 
moment the business of the Gaucho, di- 
vested of its chivalrous character, sinks 
into that of the mere butcher; he dis- 
mounts, cautiously approaches the now 
comparatively defenceless animal, coolly 
plunges his knife into the throat of his 
prostrate victim, and gallops off in search 
of another encounter. The work of 
slaughter once commenced, twenty or 
thirty bulls are sometimes attacked at the 
same time, and then it is that the intrepid 
courage of these men is really indispens- 
able for them to venture as they do, 
in the: thickest of this frightful mélée; 
for, in these combats on a large scale, 
the bulls mutually encourage each other, 
bellowing fierce defiance, and crossing and 
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re-crossing in every direction, in order to 
surround and out-maneuvre their enemies. 
The appearance of a saladero is, at such a 
moment, truly terrific and appalling, and 
calculated to stike dismay even into the 
stoutest heart: blood is streaming at 
every corner; and from afar, the vast 
plain,—enveloped in a dense cloud of dust, 
and re-echoing with the mingled shouts 
and bellowings of the chief combatants and 
the screams and vociferations of the auxi- 
liaries, the Gaucho women and children,— 
bears a lively resemblance to a mighty 
battle-field, on which thousands of exas- 
perated foes are engaged in the dread work 
of mutual extermination. It is impossible 
to restrain a feeling of horror, at sight of 
these half-naked women, plunging their 
arms, bared to the shoulder, into the reek- 
ing entrails of the poor slaughtered beasts ; 
or to contemplate without emotion the 
troops of imp-like children who are as- 
sembled, thus early in their existence, to be- 
come familiarized with the sight and smell 
of blood, and to steel their minds against 
the aspect of pain and suffering. But the 
spectacle, though revolting, is nevertheless 
not devoid of its moral and instructive 
lesson. At first sight, the philanthropist is 
amazed at the very existence of these law- 
less Gauchos—a wandering, unsettled, and 
untamable race—devoid alike of the feel- 
ings, as of the varied wants, of civilized 
life, at once superstitious and incredulous, 
with no one settled habit, save that of 
living on horseback, and of killing all the 
day long, be it man or buffalo! Are we to 
marvel at their ignorance of any other 
means of revenging an injury, save by the 
knife? Is it surprising that, for a piastre, 
one may have any man killed?—a man or 
a buffalo—it is all one for them—one stab 
with the knife, and it is done. This is their 
existence, and their vocation! As for the 
remedy, where shall we seek it, or how 
commence its application? The saladero 
and the corral may possibly suggest the reply. 
In a future Number we may perhaps 
treat of some other of the peculiarities of 
this remarkable people, of a complexion 
less rude and uncivilized it may be, but, we 
imagine, not less interesting. G. M. 





Le Feuilleton of French Literature. 


“THE RHINE.” 
(From the French of Victor Hugo.) 
BY L’ETUDIANT, 





AUTHOR OF ‘“ SKETCHES IN FRANCE,” ETC. 
LETTER IV. 
FROM VILLERS-COTTERETS TO LA 
FRONTIERE. 


, Givet, July 29. 
My pear Frienp,—I write to-day from 
Givet, where I arrived at four o’clock in the 


morning, bruised by the jolting of a frightful 
vehicle, which the people here call a dili- 
gence. I stretched myself, dressed as I 
was, upon a bed, fell asleep, and awoke two 
hours afterwards. On opening the win- 
dow of my chamber, with the idea of enjoy- 
ing the view which it might afford, the only 
objects which caught my attention were the 
angle of a little white cottage, a water- 
spout, and the wheel of a cart. As for my 
room, it is an immense hall, ornamented 
with no less than four beds. 

Since my last letter, a trifling incident, 
not worth relating, caused me to make a 
retrograde movement from Varennes to 
Villers-Cotterets; and the day before yes- 
terday, in order to make up for lost time, I 
took the diligence for Soissons. There was 
no passenger but myself, a circumstance 
which was in no way disconcerting ; for it 
gave me an opportunity of turning over at 
my ease the pages of some of my favourite 
authors. 

As I approached Soissons, day was fast 
fading, and night had cast its sombre as- 
pect over that beautiful valley where the 
road, after passing the hamlet of La Folie, 
gradually descends, and leads to the cathe- 
dral of Saint-Jean-des-Vignes. Notwith- 
standing the fog which rose around, I per- 
ceived the walls and roofs of the houses at 
Soissons, with a half-moon ring, as it 
were, from behind. I alighted, and, with 
a heart fully acknowledging the sublimity 
of nature, I gazed upon this imposing 
scene. A grasshopper was chirping in the 
neighbouring field ; the trees by the road- 
side were softly rustling; and I saw, with 
the mind’s eye, peace hovering over the plain, 
now solitary and tranquil, where Cesar had 
conquered, Clovis had exercised his autho- 
rity, and where Napoleon had all but tot- 
tered. It shews that men, even Cesar, 
Clovis, and Napoleon, are only passing sha- 
dows ; and that war is a fantasy which ter- 
minates with them ; whilst God—and nature, 
which comes from God—and peace, which 
comes from nature,—are things of eternity. 

Determined on taking the Sédan mail, 
which does not arrive at Soissons till twelve 
at night, I allowed the diligence to pro- 
ceed, knowing that I had plenty of time be- 
fore me. The trajet which separated me 
from Soissons, was only a charming prome- 
nade. When a short distance from the 
town, I sat down near a very pretty little 
house upon which the forge of a Vulcan, 
who lived opposite, shed a faint light. I 
looked upwards—the heavens were serene 
and beautiful—and the planets, Jupiter, 
Mars, and Saturn, were shining in the 
south-east. The former, whose course for 
three months is somewhat complicated, was 
between the other two, and was making @ 
straight line, perfectly geometrical. More 
to the east, was Mars, fiery in his appear- 























ance, and imitating the starry constellation 
by a kind of flamboiement farouche. A 
little above, was shining softly, and with a 
white and peaceful appearance, that mon- 
ster-planet, the frightful and mysterious 
world which we call Saturn. On the other 
side, at the extremity of the view, a mag- 
nificent beacon reflected its light on the 
sombre hills which separate Noyon from 
Soissonnais. As I was asking myself the 
utility of such a light in these immense 
Jains, I saw it leaving the border of the 
bills, bounding through the fog, and mount- 
ing near the zenith. That beacon was 
Aldebaran, the three-coloured sun, the 
enormous purple, silvery, and blue star, 
which rises majestically in the waste of the 


ule. 

, my friend, what a secret is there then 
in these stars! The poetical, the thinking, 
and the imaginative, have, in turn, contem- 
plated, studied, and admired them: the 
one, like Zoroaster, in bewilderment, the 
others, like Pythagorus, with inexpressible 
awe. Seth named the stars, as Adam did 
animals. The Chaldeans and the Geneth- 
liaques, Esdras and Zorobabel, Orpheus and 
Homer, Pherecide, Xenophon, Hecateus, 
Herodotus and Thucydides—all eyes of the 
earth, so long shut, so long deprived of 
light—have been fixed from one age to 
another on those orbs of heaven which are 
always open, always lighied up, always 
living. The same planets, the same stars, 
that fix our attention to-night, have been 
gazed at by all these men. Job speaks of 
Orion and of the Pleiades ; Plato listened 
and distinctly heard the vague music of the 
oe. Pliny thought that the sun was 

and that the spots on the moon 
were the exhalations of the earth. The 
poets of Tartary named the Pole, senisticol, 
which means an iron nail; Rocoles says, 
“that the lion might as well have been 
called the ape ;’ Pacuvius would not credit 
astrologers under the idea that they would 
be equal to Jupiter :— 


“Nam si qui, quee eventura sunt, preevideant, 
quiparent Jovi.” 


Favorinus asked himself this question :— 
“Si vite mortisque hominum rerumque 
humanarom omnium et ratio et causa in celo 
et apud stellas foret?” Aulus-Gellius, sail- 
ing from Egine to Pirée, sat all night upon 
the poop, contemplating the stars. “ Nor 
Suit et mare, et anni estas, celumque 
liquide serenum; sedebamus ergo in puppi 
simul universi et lucentia sidera considera- 
bamus.” Horace, himself, that practical 


philosopher—that Voltaire of the age of 
Augustus—greater poet, it is true, than the 
Voltaire of Louis the Fifteenth, shuddered 
when looking at the stars, and wrote these 
terrible lines :-— 
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** Hunc solem, et stellas et decedentia certis, 
Tempora momentis sunt qui formidine nulla 
Imbuti spectant.”’ 

As for me, I do not fear the stars; I love 
them ; still I have never reflected without 
a certain conviction, that the normal 
position of the heavens is night ; and what 
we call “day” arises from the appearance 
of a bright luminary. 

We cannot be always looking at immen- 
sity; ecstasy is akin to prayer, but the lat- 
ter breathes consolation, the former fatigues 
and enervates. On taking my eyes from 
above, I cast them upon the wall facing 
me ; and even there, subject was afforded 
for meditafion and thought. On the wall 
there were traces, almost entirely effaced, 
of an ancient inscription. I could only make 
out I. C. Without doubt, they referred 
either to pagan or Christian Rome—of the 
city of strength, or of that of faith. I re- 
mained, my eyes fixed upon the stone which 
seemed to become animate, lost in vain 
hypotheses. When I. C. were first known 
to men, they governed the world; the 
second time, they reformed it — Julius 
Cesar and Jesus Christ. 

Dante, on putting Brutus, the murderer, 
and Judas, the traitor, together in the 
lowest extremity of hell, and causing them 
to be devoured by Satan, must have been 
influenced by a similar thought to that 
which engrossed my whole attention. 

Three cities are now added to Soissons, 
the Noviodunum of the Gauls, the Augusta 
Suessonium of the Romans, and the old 
Soissons of Clovis, of Charles the Simple, 
and of the Duke of Mayenne. Nothing 
now remains of Suessonium but a few 
ruins; among others, the ancient temple, 
which has been converted into the chapel 
of Saint Pierre. Old Soissons is more for- 
tunate, for it still possesses Saint-Jean-des 
Vignes, its ancient castle, and the cathedral 
where Pepin was crowned, in 752. 

It was very dark when I entered Soissons ; 
therefore, instead of looking for Noviod- 
unum or Suessonium, I regaled myself with 
a tolerably good supper. Being refreshed, 
I went out and wandered about the gigantic 
silhouette of Saint-Jean-des-Vignes. Twelve 
o’clock struck as I was returning to the 
auberge, and silence and darkness prevailed. 

Suddenly, however, a noise broke upon 
my ear ; it was the arrival of the mail-coach, 
which stopped a few steps from my inn. 
There was only one vacant place, which 
I took; and was on the point of instal- 
ling myself, when a strange uproar, cries of 
women, noise of wheels, and the trampling of 
horses, broke out in a dark narrow street ad- 
joining. Although the driver stated that he 
would jeave in five minutes, I hurried to the 
spot; and, on entering the little street, saw at 
the base ofa huge wall, which had that odious 
and chilling aspect peculiar to those of pri- 
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sons, a low arched door, which was open. 
A few paces further on, a mournful-looking 
vehicle, stationed between two gendarmes 
on horseback, was half hid in the obscurity; 
and near the wicket, four or five men were 
struggling and endeavouring to force a 
woman, who was screaming fearfully, into 
the carriage. The dim light of a lantern 
which was carried by an old man, cast a 
lugubrious glare upon the scene. The 
female, a robust countrywoman about thirty 
years of age, was fiercely struggling with 
the men—striking, scratching, and shriek- 
ing; and when the lamp shone upon the 
wild countenance and dishevelled hair of 
the poor creature, it disclosed, fhelancholy 
to behold, a striking picture of despair. 
She seized one of the iron bars of the 
wicket ; but the men, with a violent effort, 
forced her from it, and carried her to the 
eart. This vehicle, upon which the lantern 
was then shining, had no windows, small 
holes drilled in front supplying their place. 
There was a door at the back part, which 
was shut, and guarded by large bolts of iron. 
When opened, the interior of the carriole 
disclosed a sort of box, without light, almost 
without air. It was divided into two oblong 
compartments by a thick board; the one 
having no communication with the other, 
and the door shutting both at the same 
time. One of the cells, that of the left, was 
empty, but the right one was occupied. In 
the angle, squatted like a wild beast, was a 
man—if such may be called one—a kind of 
spectre, with a broad face, a flat head, large 
temples, grizzled hair, short legs, and dressed 
in a pair of old torn trowsers and tattered 
coat. The legs of the wretched man were 
closely chained together; a shoe was. on 
his right foot, while his left, which was 
enveloped in linen stained with blood, was 
partly exposed to view. This creature, 
hideous to the sight, who was eating a piece 
of black bread, paid no attention to what was 
transpiring around him, nor did he look up 
to see the wretched companion that was 
brought him. The poor woman was still 
struggling with the men, who were endea- 
vouring to thrust her into the empty cell, 
and was crying out— 

“ No, I shall not! Never—never !—kill 
me sooner—never !” 

In one of her convulsions, she cast her 
eyes into the vehicle; and on perceiving 
the prisoner, she suddenly ceased crying, 
her legs trembled, her whole frame shook, 
and she exclaimed with a stifled voice, but 
with an expression of anguish that I shall 
never forget— 

“ Oh, that man !” 

The prisoner looked at her with a con- 
fused yet ferocious air. I could resist no 
longer. It was clear that she had committed 
some unlawful crime, perhaps robbery, 
perhaps worse; that the gendarmes were 


transporting her from one place to another 
in one of those odious vehicles meta- 
phorically called by the gamins of Paris, 
a “ Paniers a salade ;” but she was a woman, 
and I thought it my duty to interfere. I 
called to the galley-sergeant, but he paid no 
attention tome. A worthy gendarme, how- 
ever, stepped forward, and, proud of his 
little authority, demanded my _ passport. 
Unfortunately I had ‘just locked up that 
essentiel in iny trunk, and whilst entering 
into explanations the jailors made a last 
effort, plunged the woman half-dead into 
the cart, shut the door, pushed the bolts, 
and when I turned round all were gone, and 
nothing was heard but the rattling of the 
wheels and the trampling of the escort. 

A few minutes afterwards, I was com- 
fortably seated in a carriage drawn by four 
excellent horses. I thought of the wretched 
woman, and I contrasted, with an aching 
heart, my situation with hers. In the midst 
of such thoughts I fell asleep. 

When I awoke, morning was breaking; 
we were in a beautiful valley, perhaps that 
of Braine-sur-Vesle. Venus was shining 
above our heads, and its rays cast a serenity 
and an inexpressible melancholy upon the 
fields and woods—it was a celestial eye 
which opened upon this sleeping and lovely 
country. 

From Rheims to Rethel there is nothing 
interesting, and the latter place affords little 
worthy of remark. 

On arriving at Meziéres, I anxiously 
looked on all sides for the ruins of the 
ancient castle of Hellebarde, but could not 
perceive them. The church of Meziéres is 
of the fifteenth century, and has, to the right 
and left of the choir, two bas-reliefs of the 
time of Charles the Eighth. On the north 
of the apside, I perceived an inscription 
upon the wall, which testified that Meziéres 
was cruelly assailed and bombarded by the 
Prussians, in 1815, and above it these 
words :— 

“ Lector leva oculos ad fornicem et vide 
quasi quoddam divine manus indicium.” 

I raised my eyes and saw a large rent in 
the vault above my head, and in it an 
enormous bomb, which, after having pierced 
the roof of the church, the timber-work, and 
the masonry, was thus stopped, as if by 
miracle, when about to fall upon the pave- 
ment. Twenty-five years have now expired, 
and still it remains in the same position. 
That bomb, and that wide rent which is 
above the head of the visitor, produce a 
very strange effect, which is heightened 
when reflecting that the first bomb made 
use of in war was at Meziéres, in the 
year 1521. On the other side of the church, 
another inscription informs us that the 
nuptials of Charles the Ninth with Elizabeth 
of Austria were happily celebrated in this 
church, on the 17th November, 1570, two 

















years before Saint Bartholomew. The grand 
portail is of this epoch, and, consequently, 
noble in appearance, and of a refined taste. 

As for Meziéres, there are some very 
tall trees upon its ramparts, the streets are 
clean, and remarkable for their dullness, 
there is nothing about the town that reminds 
us of Hellebarde and Garinus, the founders ; 
Balthazzar, who ransacked it ; Count Hugo, 
who ennobled it; nor of Foulques and Adal- 
beron, who besieged it. 

It was near noon when I arrived at Sédan, 
and instead of seeing monuments and edifices, 
1 saw what the town contains — pretty 
women, handsome carabiniers, cannons, and 
trees, and prairies, along the Meuse. 
tried to find some vestiges of M. de Turenne, 
bat did not succeed. ‘The pavilion where 
he was born is demolished, but a black stone, 
with the following inscription, supplies its 
place :— 

“Ic NAQUIT TURENNE 
LE 11 SEPTEMBRE MDCXI1.”’ 


The date, which is in prominent gold 
letters, struck me, and my mind reverted 
to that eventful period. In 1611, Sully re- 
tired; Henry the Fourth was assassinated 
the preceding year ; Louis the Thirteenth, 
who should have died as his father did, on 
the 14th of May, was then ten years old; 
Richelieu was in his 26th year; the good 
people of Rouen called a man Petit Pierre 
who was afterwards named by the universe 
le Grand Corneille; Shakspeare and Cer- 
vantes were living, so were Branthome and 
Pierre Mathieu. In 1611, Papirien Masson 
and Jean Busée breathed their last; Gustave 
Adolphe succeeded the visionary monarch, 
Charles the Ninth of Sweden; Philippe 
the Third, in spite of the advice of the 
Duke of Osunna, drove the Moors from 
Spain; and the German astronomer, Jean 
Fabricius discovered the spots on the sun. 
Such are the events that were transpir- 
ing in the world when Turenne was born. 
Sédan has not been a pious guardian of his 
Memory, nor, in fact, has it in its annals 
any souvenirs of William de la Marck, the 
Boar of Ardennes, the frightful predecessor 
of Turenne. After having made a good 
breakfast in the Hotel de la Croi d’Or, 
I decided on returning on foot to Mezitres, 
to take the coach for Givet. The distance 
is five leagues, but the road is truly pictu- 
Tesque, running along the valley of the 
Meuse. About a league from Sédan, we 
meet Donchery, with its old wooden bridge 
and fine trees ; then, villages with smiling 
urchins ; chatelets shrouded in massive ver- 
dure; and large prairies, where sheep and 
oxen are grazing in the sun. 

I arrived at Meziéres at seven in the 
evening, and at eight set out for Givet, 
seated in a miserable coupé, betwixt a Sir 
John Falstaff, and a female that might well 
have passed for his better haif. The two gros 
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élres began conversation, related events, as 
striking as they were stirring, such as “ that, 
it is now twenty-two years since I was at 
Rocroy,”—* that, M. Crochard, the secre- 
tary of the under-prefecture, is his inti- 
mate friend”—* that, as it is twelve at 
night, the good Mons. Crochard must be 
in bed.” 


Day dawned. We approached a draw- 
bridge, which was lowered, and shortly 
afterwards we entered into a narrow street, 
which led into a court, where servants came 
running to us with candles in their hands, 
and grooms with lanterns—I was at Givet. 

(To be continued.) 


CANNING’S LIFE-RAFT. 

* Science gives skill, and skill gives courage.” 
CONSTRUCTION OF RAFT. 
(Continued from p. 123.) 

In order to construct a life-raft on the 
principles I propose, as an infallible means 
for enabling persons in danger of death b 
shipwreck, to assist themselves, when all 
other human means hitherto known would 

prove useless— 

Take three small spars, either topmast, 
or top-gallant, studding-sail booms, or 
yards, or if such cannot be had, three 
oars, or even three planks, will do. For 
small craft, such spars &c. should be re- 
duced to eight or ten feet long; for larger 
vessels, from twelve to fifteen feet ; and for 
the largest class, from fifteen to twenty 
feet; whether spars or planks, they should 
be as nearly as possible of the same length. 
Each naked spar &c. should be marked 
off into six divisions, the first and last mark 
should be about six inches from each end of 
the spar, (see fig. 1,) five staples or timber 
dogs should be driven in at right angles to 
each other; by this precaution the s 
would not be weakened, and there would 
be no liability to chafe either the spars 
or rope, when the raft is completed. 
No. | staple at one of the end marks, No. 2 
in next mark, No 3, in third mark, No. 5 
in sixth mark, and No. 4 midway be- 
tween No.3 and No. 5: (see figure 2.) 
If staples were not at hand, eye-bolts or 
cleats might be substituted, or a large nail 
driven into the spar at each mark, about 
two-thirds of its length, would prevent a 
clove hitch from slipping out of its place on 
the spar, or if these cannot be had, a 
groove cut into the spar, or a hole bored 
through it would do, but not so well as the 
former, as tending to weaken the spar. 

We will now suppose the three twelve 
feet long spars, stapled or cleated, &c., and 
laid together upon the vessel’s deck, with 
the staples of each corresponding, (see 
fig. 3.) ‘The three spars should then be 
lashed together by taking a turn of rope, or 
a clove hitch, round them, through’ staples 
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3 3 3 of each spar. The spars might then 
be set upright on the deck, with staples 
5 5 5 downwards, and the foot of each 
spar drawn out to an equal distance, the 
one from the other, until each spar equally 
incline, or lean, and the centre staples, 3 3 3, 
be about five feet from the deck. The 
equalizing of the distance from the foot 
of one spar to the other may be easily 
obtained by an end of line; and be it re- 
membered that, when done, all the other 
parts and angles will correspond. The 
central lashing, which must be previously 
slack, to allow the spars to lean at their 
proper angles, must now be clenched or 
made fast, when the three spars will ap- 
pear as in figure 4. Care must be taken 
to place the staples 3 3 3 projecting out- 
wards from the centre lashing, by which 
means all the other staples, cleats, &c., will 
be in their proper positions, and chafing of 
either rope, spars, or casks, will be avoided. 
In the next place, take about twelve 
fathoms of, say three-inch rope, make fast 
one end round either of the spars, through 
staple No. 2; then bring it down and take a 
clove hitch round the next spar, through 
staple No. 4, then tauten and bring the 
rope round the next spar, through staple 2, 
and so on, until the end of the rope comes 
round to the same staple, No. 2, to which 
the first end was made fast. The spars 
would then be held in their position, and they 
might be turned over in any way necessary 
to make fast the remaining stays. If the 
rope was long enough, it might be con- 
tinued round through Nos. 2 2 2 in the 
same manner as at first, and with an end of 
rope ofabout four fathoms long ; alike bracing 
might be made through staples 4 4 4. 

e next operation would be to repeat 
the stays, or braces, as at first, passing the 
end of rope through staples 1 to 5, and 
1 1 1, and 5 5 5,as before, by which the 
body of the raft would be completed, (see 
fig. 5,) and an astonishingly strong, light, 
elastic, frame-work would be obtained, ca- 
pable of resisting the most violent shocks 
without danger of breaking up; and if the 
operation should be performed by three or 
four active men, who had been exercised 
beforehand in the work, it might be done 
in comparatively less time than it has taken 
to describe it. In order to give buoyancy 
to the raft, either empty casks or barrels, or 
top-gallant masts or yards, or any large 
spars whatever, would do, or bales of cotton, 
or bundles of cork, &c. We will suppose 
water-casks, Let three casks be emptied, 
which might be done while the body of the 
raft was rigging out; take a turn of, say 
four-inch rope, round each at the bilge, 
passing over the bunghole, (the bung being 
out,) and make fast your rope on the side of 
the cask opposite to the bunghole, allowing 
about three feet long to the ends from the 
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knot; then, to prevent the rope from slip- 
ping off the bilge, a toggle* should be let 
into the bunghole, and the ends of the cord 
brought up, one on each side of, and made 
fast to, the rope crossing the bunghole 
(see fig. 6). This would prevent the rope 
round the cask from getting off, and it 
would be ready to make fast by the ends of 
rope already mentioned to the foot of one 
of the three spars forming the raft, which 
should be done by passing one of said ends 
through the staple, No. 5, (the raft standing 
on the deck with staples 5 5 5downwards,) 
the other end of the rope through or above 
where the stay is made fast to the staple, 
and then both ends of rope should be made 
fast round the spar, which would effec- 
tually secure the cask to the spar, with 
the bunghole upwards, (fig 6.) Now, if 
time would not allow of boring holes through 
the bung to let the toggle-cords through, as 
the bung could not be put in the hole other- 
wise, a bit of sheet lead, tin, or canvas, 
should be nailed over the bunghole, or 
oakum &c. stuffed into it, to prevent the 
cask from filling. From one to four casks 
or barrels might be thus made fast to each 
of the lowermost ends of the three spars of 
the raft, aceording to the degree of buoy- 
ancy required, but a single water-cask, the 
size of a rum-puncheon, at each spar would 
carry the ordinary crew of a brig. If time 
permitted, and the lee-shore was of a very 
dangerous nature, it would be necessary to 
protect each of the casks by lashing around 
the part most exposed to injury either a 
hammock, mattress, cushions, a bundle of 
sail-cloth, a ship’s fender, seamen’s clothes- 
bags, or any such light elastic object, that 
would serve to defend it from injury. If 
casks were not at hand, as before observed, 
any large spars, as yards, top-mast, gaffs, 
booms, &c., might be employed, by lashing 
any of these to staples 5 5 5, thus forming a 
triangle, which would be held together by 
the body of the raft. Should any of these 
spars be much larger than the others, by 
lashing smaller spars or planks to the oppo- 
site side of the triangle, the raft would not 
be lop-sided, or float higher on one side 
than the other; but neither spars, nor planks, 
nor any other object tending to give buoyancy 
to the raft, should be placed inside the tri- 


* As toggle is a term not generally understood 
by landsmen, it must be explained that it means a 
short length of rounded wood or iron, say (for our 
purpose) six or eight inches long, about an inch 
and a half thick ; round the middle of this, alength 
of cord of about eighteen inches should be made 
fast by the middle of the cord, so as to allow both 
ends to be about the same length, by inserting 
the piece of wood into the bunghole, when the 
ends of cord remaining outside the cask should be 
pulled upward, the wood ing the bung 
inside could not escape, and consequently the rope 
passing over the bunghole might be secured from 
slipping away hy being made fast to the toggle 
cord. 
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angle, as that would render it liable to 
capsize, by offering resistance to the wind 
and sea, when the raft would cant to lee- 
ward, and would possess one of the disad- 
vantages of the flat raft system. If the 
spars were so long as to extend consider- 
ably beyond the feet of the raft, at staples 
5 5 5, by means of a hatchet or saw, the 
ends might be reduced to about twelve feet, as 
otherwise, being unsupported by stays, they 
would be liable to break, if left much longer. 

We have now the raft made up upon the 
deck of the vessel ready for launching. As 
it would be as liable to fall into the water 
bottom up as down, it would be requisite to 
make fast one end of a rope to the centre of 
the cross at staple 3 3 3, bringing the other 
end up between the innermost stays, and 
holding on to it on board, so that, in case of 
the raft falling into the water upside down, 
by hauling on the rope, the raft would be 
righted before the men get upon it. In 
some cases, it would be necessary to cutaway 
the bulwarks and stanchions on the lee-side 
of the vessel in order to launch the raft 
easily; but this would depend upon the 
position of the vessel, her height above 
water, &c. 

The raft being now alongside the vessel, 
from the little draught of water it would 
require, the upper cross or cradle would 
be considerably out of the water, and which- 
ever side of the raft be towards the vessel, 
the upper end of one of the spars at staple, 
No. 1, would lean over the deck of the 
vessel, and with its stays would furnish a 
comparatively easy descent from the deck to 
the cradle, into which the crew and passengers 
might descend, and distribute themselves ; 
the men sitting astride upon the spars hold- 
ing on to the stays most conveniently and se- 
curely, while females and children placed in 
the centre, might be held on by thesurround- 
ing men. We will now suppose the raft, 
with its lading, cast adrift from the vessel’s 
quarter or stern: there would be no need 
of either oars or sails to propel it towards 
the lee-shore; the same wind that would 
prove fatal to the vessel, would prove fa- 
vourable to the raft, and drive it most ex- 
peditiously ashore; for, by reason of its 
height above the water, the wind would 
have a greater proportionate power against 
it than the sea, therefore it would not be 
liable to be carried back to sea-ward by the 
back-sweep or under tow, (as would any 
kind of boat, flat raft, &c., as the sea against 
all such bodies would have a greater pro- 
portionate power than the wind;) and when 
in the breakers they could not take effect 
against such an open, unopposing object, 
but would rush through the raft, under the 
feet (without touching them) of the persons 
seated in the cradle, and hearing up the lee- 
ward barrels or spars, would prevent the 
raft from upsetting: whereas, an opposing 
body, like a boat, vessel, &c., the wave 
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moving with greater velocity than any ob- 
ject immersed in it, and not having a pas- 
sage through it, would rise up against it, 
and take a proportionately greater effect 
against it according to the height of such 
object above the ordinary surface of the 
water ; and if a flat raft, the sea would sweep 
over it, and c away every person and 
object not securely lashed to it. For these 
reasons there is incomparably greater danger 
to be apprehended from the action of the 
sea against a large than small vessel. 

Now, as there are so many ways by which 
a vessel may be wrecked, we will take into 
consideration three of the principal, in order 
to point out the precautions necessary to 
take, according to circumstances—viz., 1st, 
wreck close upon a lee shore; 2ndly, wreck 
upon a bank or reef, at a distance from the 
shore ; and, 3rdly, fire or foundering at sea. 

In case of a vessel’s being wrecked close 
upon a lee-shore, and in danger of imme- 
diately breaking up, and the raft. having 
once quitted the vessel's side, there would 
be no chance of returning from the shore. 
It would be requisite to give as much buoy- 
ancy as possible to it, which might be easily 
done, by either additional barrels, spars, 
cotton bales, cork, &c., so as to be enabled 
to convey at once as many portable valu- 
ables as possible, as well as persons.* If the 
vessel should not be in immediate danger of 
breaking up, and there were a consider- 
able number of persons on board, too many 
to be taken ashore at one trip, two or more 
rafts might be made up; or if that could not 
be done, a rope long enough to reach the 
shore should be made fast by one end to the 
foot of either of the spars at staple 5, and 
the other end held on board the vessel, when 
the raft might be allowed to drift ashore, 
and having landed those upon it, be hauled 
off again to the vessel ; or by having a warp 
rove through a block on board the vessel, 
and one end of the rope fast to the foot of 
one of the spars, and the other end held on 
board the raft, the persons in the raft might 
slack away until the raft reached the shore, 
when it might be hauled out to the vessel 
again by those on the shore, who would then 


* Or if additional buoyancy could not be given 
for want of such materials, the most robust per- 
sons might stand upon the lower stays or spars, 
and hold on or lash themselves to the next highest 
stays or spars, which go from staple 4 to 4-4. By 
this position they would be up to their breasts in 
the water, and liable to get some seas over them ; 
but as they would not have to remain long so, aS 
the raft would soon be driven high and dry by the 
force of the wind and sea, and they would be in no 
danger of either drowning or being injured by the 
rocks, as the ends of the spars and the fenders at 
the heads of the barrels would first come into con- 
tact with the shore; besides, the men might hold 
up their legs, and swing by the lashings to the 
upper stays. A raft by this means could take @ 
considerable number of persons ashore at once, as, 
upon an average, a man would not weigh more 
than about twenty pounds when up to the breast 
in water, and about seven pounds when up to the 
neck, 
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have perfect command of it. When a wreck 
happens upon a bank or reef at some dis- 
tance from the shore, it would be useless to 
make fast a warp to the raft unless ina case 
where a danger existed of the vessel’s break- 
ing up, yet there remained a chance of her 
surviving the gale. In such a case, the 
crew or passengers might get upon one or 
more rafts, which might be held on by 
warps to the vessel at some thirty or forty 
fathoms off, so as to be clear of any of the 
falling masts or spars; and if the vessel 
broke up, the rafts would drift ashore ; if 
she survived, they might be hauled along- 
side again. This plan would be found useful 
where a vessel should chance to be wrecked 
near a coast inhabited by savages, who 
would be likely to pillage and otherwise 
maltreat the crew. Situated as above de- 
scribed, a crew and passengers would be 
out of reach of the barbarians until the 
storm abated, (as the latter could not come 
out in their canoes while the storm lasted, ) 
and then return on board, where they would 
be, in many cases, better able to resist a 
sudden attack than if surrounded by relent- 
less savages ashore. 

In the event of a vessel taking fire at sea, 
or springing a leak, or becoming water- 
logged, it would be advisable, as soon as 
danger appeared inevitable, to rig out and 
launch one or more rafts as before, and 
after having placed a supply of provisions, 
&e., upon them, with females, children, (if 
any,) and the more helpless portion of the 
crew,* the rafts might be held on to the 
vessel by warps as before described, at a 
sufficient distance to be clear of flames, 
smoke, falling spars, &c. By this precau- 
tion those remaining on board would neither 
be disheartened by the cries and wailing of 
the women and children, or by apprehension 
of immediate destruction to either them- 
selves or those most dear to them ; besides, 
they would have more room to bestir them- 
selves. Even in case of a vessel being 
likely to go down with the men remaining 
on board, each man might have a rope made 
fast round his breast under his arms, and 
the end made fast to the raft, so that he 
might be hauled on to it in case of the ves- 
sel’s foundering under his feet. These pre- 
cautions would serve not only to encourage 
the men, and stimulate them to save their 
own lives, but also those of their more help- 
less fellow-sufferers, as well as to remain 
on board, or stay by the vessel to the last 
and do their duty. 

In order to enable the commanders of 
vessels to keep rafts in a state of preparation, 


* A piece of canvas might be lashed all round 
the upper cross or cradle inside, which would serve 
toprevent the females, children, and smaller objects 
from falling out; and even an awning might be 
set up to keep them from the inclemency of the 
weather. When time would permit, the men, 
when in the raft, might occupy the lower cross, 
and cover themselves likewise with a sail. 
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either constantly on board, or from the 
time that danger threatens, without en- 
cumbering the vessel’s deck, I modified the 
invention, so as to allow of a raft being 
rigged out, and then closed up like an um- 
brella, by which means it would lie in a 
small compass, and either hang to the 
davits, taffrail, or ship’s quarter, (with or 
without the barrels or floaters being made 
fast to the spars, according to circum- 
stances,) until wanted, when, by a most 
simple operation, in literally about thirty 
seconds, not only by seamen, but even by 
four landsmen, boys, or females, it might 
be set up. 

Various uses to which the above objec 
would apply, exclusive of that in cases o. 
shipwreck, viz. :— 

1, As a means for communicating be- 
tween two vessels at sea in stormy weather, 
when it could not be done by boats, or any 
other means. 

2. For landing of troops, stores, de- 
spatches, &c., on an iron-bound coast, 
where no boat or raft of any other descrip- 
tion could be serviceable. 

3. As (what I call) a groper. 

4. As a shield for preventing shipwrecks. 

5. For (what I call) a warder, to prevent 
collision of vessels. 

6. As a travelling, sporting, and explo- 
ratory equipage to answer for carriage, 
tent, and boat. 

7. As a floating breakwater. 

8. As a floating rampart. 

9. As a floating stationary life and light- 
buoy. 

An ample description of the above will be 
given in a forthcoming work. 





fHiscellaneous. 


— 


DUNCAN M‘ARTHUR. 
(Concluded from page 127.) 


Tue ruse of M‘Arthur, in the mean time, 
took completely. The negroes, believing 
that a large force was coming on them, fled, 
with the utmost precipitation, in all di- 
rections, leaving the gallant adventurer, 
with the captive lady, sole possessors of the 
field. But the former, judging that they 
would soon return on finding that he was 
alone, ran up to the terrified girl, and 
taking her hurriedly by the hand, without 
waiting to put any questions to her, or even 
to look at her, urged her to fly with him 
instantly. 

Aware of the propriety of this measure, 
the latter instantly obeyed ; and taking her 
deliverer by the arm, both hastened away 
from the spot. But M‘Arthur being wholly 
unacquainted with the locality of the place, 
knew no other way of escaping but that b 
which he had come; and by this way it 
was impossible the fragile, timorous crea- 
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ture he supported could go. But M‘Arthur 
was a stout, as well as a courageous man ; 
and in this dilemma he did not hesitate an 
instant in adopting the only course which 
presented itself. 

He suddenly flung his left arm around 
the slender waist of his fair companion, 
and raising her from the ground, proceeded 
to descend the rocks with her; holding on, 
from time to time, with his right hand, as 
he passed from one stepping-place to an- 
other. 

Steady of step, stout of heart, and quick 
of eye, M‘Arthur descended in safety with 
his precious burden; when, having placed 
her on her feet, he, with one single word, 
urged her further flight, till they arrived at 
the spot where his horse was secured. 

Nor had the flight of the fugitives been a 
whit more expeditious than was necessary ; 
for ere they had gained the bottom of the 
descent, the negroes, as M‘Arthur conjec- 
tured they would do, had returned ; and 
seemingly now assured that they had been 
deceived, began to search around, whooping 
and yelling in the most frightful manner 
for their deceiver and his companion. 

Indeed, they appeared at one time to 
have discovered them, or at least to have 
conjectured which route they had taken; 
for several shots were fired in the direction 
in which they were—a fact which the fugi- 
tives ascertained, by two or three bullets 
striking within a few yards of them. 

On reaching his horse, M‘Arthur un- 
loosed him, sprung on his back, and, quick 
as thought, lifted the lady behind him ; and 
having secured her to himself, by passing 
a silk neckcloth around both, continued his 
flight—at first cautiously, till he cleared the 
loose stones and brushwood with which the 
place was encumbered ; and then rode at full 
speed for the distance of eight or ten miles, 
when being aware of his near approach to 
Kingston, and consequently to a situation 
of comparative safety, he reined in the 
exhausted animal. It was now an extra- 
ordinary denouement, connected with the 
fate and fortunes of the fugitives, took 
place; it was now, and not till now—for 
circumstances had hitherto permitted no 
conversation between them—that: M‘Arthur 
learnt who the lady was whom he had so 
gallantly rescued from the brutality of the 
rebel negroes. 

Having checked the speed of his horse, 
M‘Arthur turned round to his fair com- 
panion, and said—“ May I now ask, Ma- 
dam, whom have I had the honour of doing 
this little piece of service to, to-night?” 

“Don’t you know me, Mr. M‘Arthur ?” 
was the reply, in a soft and gentle tone, 
not unmingled with surprise that, as the 
speaker had recognised her deliverer, she 
had not been recognised by him. 

“No, indeed, Madam,” said M‘Arthur, 
turning again round, but now with a look 


of intense curiosity ; for, although his an- 
swer had been in the negative, the tones of 
the voice were familiar to him. 

“Don’t you know Miss M‘Donald— 
Flora M‘Donald— Mr. M‘Arthur ?” re- 
joined the lady, smiling. 

“Gracious Heaven! is it possible?” ex- 
claimed Mr. M‘Arthur, now aware that 
she who spoke to him was no other than 
the daughter of his employer, between 
whom and himself there had long been a 
secret and unavowed attachment — an at- 
tachment which they had never breathed 
to each other, but which did not the less 
certainly exist. 

The exclamation of surprise and delight 
—for this feeling was also strongly ex- 
pressed in it—which we have just recorded, 
Mr. M‘Arthur followed up, by inquiring 
how she had come into the dreadful situa- 
tion in which he had found her. 

This, Miss M‘Donald briefly explained, 
by stating that a party of insurgent negroes 
had attacked her father’s premises, burnt 
his mills to the ground, plundered his 
house, and, on their retreat, had carried her 
along with them. 

Much more than this passed between the 
lovers, thus strangely brought together; 
but we do not think it necessary to record 
it; and therefore, not to interrupt the pro- 
gress of our story, we proceed to land them 
safely at Mr. M‘Donald’s residence, a 
short distance from Kingston, where Mr. 
M‘Arthur left his fair charge, and pro- 
ceeded himself to the town just named— 
Mr. M‘Donald being there, at the moment, 
on some matters connected with the insur- 
rection. On his finding the latter— 

“Oh, Mr. M‘Arthur!” he exclaimed, in 
great agitation and distress of mind—“ isn’t 
this a dreadful business! I’m ruined for 
ever. I can no longer hold up my head. 
I can no longer be good for anything in 
this world.” i 

“Dear me, Sir!” said M‘Arthur, “has 
the destruction of your property been s0 

t?” 

“ Destruction of my property !” reiterated 
Mr. M‘Donald; “no, no; that is nothing— 
nothing at all. A few thousands will re- 
pair that. It’s the loss of my daughter I 
bewail—my poor, dear Flora!” And he 
burst into tears. “You have doubtless 
heard, Mr. M‘Arthur,” he continued, after 
a short while, “that the ruffians have 
carried her off, God knows whither; and 
her death—worse than her death—is, I fear, 
certain.” 

“Mr. M‘Donald,” said Mr. M‘Arthur, 
“be no longer under any uneasiness re- 
garding your daughter. She is safe, and 
at this moment under her father’s roof, 
unscathed—unharmed.” 

“How! Mr. M‘Arthur ?” exclaimed the 
distracted father, in wild excitation—“ my 
daughter safe—my daughter?” Swear to 











the truth of it—swear to the truth of it, 
M‘Arthur, and half my fortune is yours!” 
“TJ will, without hesitation, swear to the 
truth of it, Sir, if you desire it, certainly ; and 
on much easier terms than you propose. 
But let me first tell you what has hap- 


He then proceeded to detail the whole 
circumstance of his adventure with the in- 
surgent negroes, as has been already re- 
lated. When he had done, Mr. M‘Donald, 
whose feelings had been wrought to the 
highest pitch by the narrative, flew towards 
him, folded him in his arms, and said— 
“God bless and prosper you, M‘Arthur, 
for what you have this day done to me 
and mine!” It was all he could say. His 
emotion prevented further utterance. 

Impatient to see his daughter, the 
happy father, accompanied by M‘Arthur, 
now hastened home; and the interview 
between parent and child which instantly 
followed was most affecting. Flora rushed 
into her father’s arms, exclaiming—*“ My 
dear father !”— she could say no more— 
and buried her head in his bosom. 

“Thank God—thank God, my child, 
that I see you again safe!” fervently ejacu- 
lated her father, at the same time straining 
beloved being of whom he spoke to his 

m. 


After the lapse of a few minutes, and 
when the emotion of both had a little sub- 
sided, taking his daughter by the hand, Mr. 
M‘Donald led her towards her deliverer, 
who stood looking out of a window at the 
farther end of the apartment, that he might 
not seem to witness the expression of their 
feelings, and, on coming up to him, said, 
smiling as he spoke— 

“Mr. M‘Arthur, I promised you the half 
of my fortune if the intelligence you 
brought me of Flora’s safety were true, and 
I did this without being aware that I was 
indebted to you for that inexpressible hap- 
piness ; but now, knowing this, I must 
throw something into the bargain. What 
would you think, then, Mr. M‘Arthur, of 
my daughter here, as a make-weight on this 
occasion ?” 

M‘Arthur looked confused and incre- 

ulous. 

“Nay, I’m in earnest, Mr. M‘Arthur,” 
continued Mr. M‘Donald. “ You have won 
her, and have the best right to wear her; 
and, to tell you both a truth, I’ve long 
thought, and not with much displeasure, 
that you were not indifferent to each other; 
and therefore I anticipate no very serious 
objections on this occasion, on either side. 
What say you, Flora? Have you any ob- 
jection to take Mr. M‘Arthur for your hus- 
band? Come now, be honest—be candid !” 

Flora looked to the ground, blushed, but 
made no reply. 

“ Answer me, Flora,” said her father; 
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“have you any objection to receive your 
deliverer as your husband ?” 

‘“T have always considered it one of my 
first duties to obey my father,” replied 
Flora, in gentle accents. 

“‘ Enough, my dearest girl—enough, "said 
her father, embracing her tenderly. “ Now, 
Mr. M‘Arthur,” he continued, smiling as 
he spoke ; “ will you have the goodness to 
state your objections to accepting the hand 
of my daughter ?” 

“I would, Sir, very readily, if I had any,” 
replied Mr. M‘Arthur, smiling in his turn, 
but almost entirely deprived of his presence 
of mind by the great and unexpected hap- 
piness and good ‘fortune with which he 
found himself thus so suddenly blessed. 
“ But—but”—and he stammered out some- 
thing about felicity, eternal gratitude, 
choice of his heart; which Mr. M‘Donald, 
as he could not make out, though he per- 
ceived and appreciated the feeling from 
which his confusion proceeded, suddenly 
arrested, by saying— 

“That'll do, Mac—that’ll do. You would 
make a speech, but it’s not necessary. I 
know all you would say. But Flora,” he 
continued, now in a bantering humour— 
“ Mac tells me that he had rescued you be- 
fore he knew who you were; thus plainly 
intimating that it was no partiality towards 
you in particular that induced him to do 
what he did. What do you think of that?” 

“Why, papa, I think the more of him 
for it,” said Flora, blushing as she spoke. 
“ His gallantry was the more generous, the 
more disinterested. It was a deed of true 
knight errantry—the rescuing of a distressed 
damsel, without regard to who or what she 
was. She was in jeopardy, and that was 
enough for him.” 

“ Excellent, Flora !—very ingenious de- 
fence!” exclaimed her father, laughing, and 
rubbing his hands with glee. “Commend me 
to a woman for ready apology, for prompt 
excuse, for defending what is indefensible.” 

We need not prolong the scene. Ina 
fortnight afterwards, Miss Flora M‘Donald 
was married to Duncan M‘Arthur, Esq., 
of Rose Vale; and the latter became an 
equal partner in the concerns of his father- 
in-law, by which, in the course of a few 
years, he realized a handsome fortune, 
which was further increased on the death 
of his patron, who left him, for behoof of his 
wife and children, the whole of his immense 
wealth. 

Such is the story—and a true tale it is— 
of the little bare-legged and hareheaded 
Highland boy whom we saw running wild 
on the banks of Loch Awe. : 

It is almost unnecessary to add—yet our 
story would be incomplete, perhaps, without 
it—that the parents of Mr. M‘Arthur parti- 
cipated in his prosperity, and that in precise 
proportion with its advancement. Indeed, 
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to minister tosthe comforts of the authors 
of his being was one of his first cares, and 
one of the very first purposes to which he 
applied the means which his good fortune 
put in his power—a circumstance intica- 
tive of so amiable and beautiful a trait of 
character, as would alone lessen our wonder 
at the singular degree of prosperity that 
attended its possessor—leaving us, as it 
does, impressed with a conviction that no 
one who owned such an excellent disposi- 
tion, could be otherwise than successful in 
the world.— Ulster Times. 


REVIEW OF SOLDIER STUDENTS. 


WE must not leave Copenhagen, however, 
without describing the pleasant sight which 
we witnessed on the last night of our 
stay. This was the review of the stu- 
dents’ corps, for, as formerly stated, every 
student at the university is also, for the 
time, a soldier. The display was held out- 
side the city, on a beautiful green; which, 
with king, princes, and princesses, scattered 
familiarly through the happy throng, pre- 
sented one of the gayest scenes imaginable. 
The attendance of gratified mothers and 
sisters was so great, that, instead ofa formal 
military show, it was something like a 
family festival. In their well-made coats 
of mixed black, with scarlet facings, and 
smart white trousers, the principal actors 
looked extremely well, and went through 
their military duties with great credit to 
themselves, and highly to the satisfaction of 
a not overcritical public. Every member 
of the corps being at the freshest period of 
life; from nineteen to twenty-five years of 
age, so far as mere looks are concerned, 
they had the advantage of every body of 
troops we have seen. Their appearance is 
much more manly than that of the young 
regiments of Prussia. 

the course of the show we had every 
variety of firing, skirmishing, marching, 
and countermarching. While these went 
on, the crowd was everywhere, and the 
students were everywhere ; but though 
there was a great expenditure of gunpow- 
der in the mimic warfare, and not a little 
perspiration occasioned by the broiling 
heat, no damage ensued to life or limb. 
The king whisked about in famous style, 
to the great discomposure of the round- 
bellied gentlemen composing his cortége, as 
well as to the grievous disarray of the long 
streaming tails of the beautiful horses on 
which they were mounted. Fearless of 
these snorting coursers, however, the ven- 
ders of cocoa, lemonade, wine, beer, cakes, 
and cigars, hawked about their dainty fare 
with such exemplary industry and success, 
that it seemed doubtful whether people had 
come here to criticise or to feast, which is 
much better. 
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Nor were the students neglected in the 
feasting part of the business. Indeed, what 
must have made this soldiering work highly 
agreeable to them, was the abundant supply 
of good things, set out on the fresh sward 
for each company, to be partaken of when 
the enemy should be fairly routed. At 
length that end was gloriously and happily 
achieved ; and when the king withdrew, the 
warlike youths seated themselves in groups 
gaily to recruit their strength after such 
unparalleled toils, Now, then, did the 
pledging glass ring loud from hand to hand, 
and the merry speech was in every lip, 
till the patriot song commanded silence 
even from the most turbulent. Ere long, 
the beautiful music changed its martial 
strain —all started to their feet — new 
groups were formed—the cheerful dance 
was struck up—and the late sun shone 
pleased on a scene of mirth without riot, 
indulgence without excess.— Excursions in 
Denmark, &c. 


TO ONE IN HEAVEN. 
(From the New York Mirror.) 


PALE star, that with thy soft sad light 
Came out upon my bridal eve, 
I have a song to sing to-night, 
Before thou tak’st thy mournful leave. 
Since then so softly time hath stirr’d, 
That months have almost seem’d like hours. 
And I am like a little bird 
That’s slept too long among the flowers, 
And, waking, sits with waveless wing, 
Soft-singing ’mid the shades of even ; 
But oh! with sadder heart I sing— 
I sing of one who dwells in heaven! 


The winds are soft, the clouds are few, 

And tenderest thought my heart beguiles, 
As, floating up through mist and dew, 

e pale young moon comes out and smiles ; 

And to the green resounding shore 

In silvery troops the ripples crowd, 
Till all the ocean, dimpled o’er, 

Lifts up its voice, and laughs aloud ; 
And star on star, all soft and calm, 

Floats up yon arch serenely blue; 
And, lost to earth and steeped in balm, 

My spirit floats in ether too. 


Loved one! though lost to human sight, 

I feel thy spirit lingering near, 
As softly as I feel the light 

That trembles through the atmosphere. 
As, in some temple’s holy shades 

Though mute the hymn and hush’d the prayer, 
A solemn awe the soul pervades. 

Which tells that worship has been there— 
A breath of incense, left alone 

Where many a censer swung around, 
Which thrill the wanderer, like a tone, 

Who treads on consecrated ground. 


I know thy soul, from worlds of bliss, 
That stoops awhile to dwell with me, 
Hath caught the prayer I breathed in this, 
That I at last might dwell with thee.; 
I hear a murmur from the seas, 
That thrills me like thy spirit’s sighs ; 
I hear a voice on every breeze, 
That makes to mine its low replies— 
A voice, all low and sweet, like thine— 
It gives an answer to my prayer, 
And brings my soul from heaven a sign 
That it shall know and meet me there. 





Yl knov 
and 
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ll know bees Yay by et aes face, in general are not able to indglge in that 
ee ee een costly method of instructing themselves, 

"1 hi i Pw - Pad P 
Sanarees compaaiedes. Their liberalism probably originates in that 
By that sweet smile that o’er it shed innate love of freedom, which forms a 

DNs’ Lowel ge part of the character of all the great north- 

Even when its soul had flown to heaven ! ern family from which they spring. 

V'll know thee by the starry crown The Danes, in fact, are most sincere, but 

Rion crepe f amg hair : not ostentatious lovers of liberty. Their 
Oh, ese ble: signs alone, * . . 

I'll know thee there—I’ll know thee there ! moderation regarding. those deeds which 

do them honour, is strikingly shewn by the 

For ah! thine eye, within whose sphere monument raised to commemorate those 

The ee yt pale aman A a who fell on the 2nd of April, 1801. It is 
Sieseeh tn love and softness yet. nothing more than a plain obelisk of Nor- 
For ah! its dark and liquid beams, wegian marble, and tells its tale in the 
waste wy meh by igs rege sighs, simplest but most touching words: “ They 

ere holier than the lig’ at streams . 3 . 

Down from the gates of Paradise, fell for their country -” Below which stands 
Were bright and radiant, like the morn, the sentence—“ This monument was raised 

Yet = and dows as theeve; ‘ by their fellow-citizens.” In place of 
Too sad for eyes where smiles are born, erecting this in some staring square, the 

a a ee have placed it outside the walls, raion 
I wonder if this cool, sweet breeze the rampart of the citadel; but it is not the 
onus iy piste tack SS thy brow: less visited from’ its unpretending site. 

my 8 . . : 

Recalls thee to my memory now; There is no capital in Europe where there 
For every hour we breathe apart are more monuments calculated to foster a 
an bat nevoone, sane can be, love of liberty, but. there are none to en- 

ove is le heart, + H ° + + 

Already filled so full of thee.” courage — re = Pca gimply 
Yet many a tear these eyes must weep, because the Danes, while they love liberty, 

And many a sin must be forgiven, despise empty show and boasting. Unlike 
Ere these pale lids shall sink to sleep— i i H 

Sraees ana? Senas a aeons | some continental nations, they worship the 


‘Ameuia, Substance, not the mere name of freedom. 
In confirmation of what we have said of 
the partiality of the Danes for England, it 
may be stated that nowhere is our literature 
eee vane be ganar lyon THE cultivated with such zeal as here; a cir- 
*. | eumstance which further accounts for the in- 
RecarDinc the state of public opinion independence of opinion which characterizes 
among the Danes, one fact struck us very the more intelligent classes. In a Danish 
remarkably—viz., that, in reference to the drawing-room, the new publications from 
two parties which divide English society, London, are as frequent as those of Copen- 
their sympathy is exclusively with the hagen; and in the public reading-room 
Liberal one. Let his own political lean- English books and periodicals are as 
ings be what they may, every candid thickly strewed on the tables as ata club- 
traveller will attest that this partiality house in Pall-Mall. The Edinburgh and 
prevails here more strongly even than in Quarterly, with their junior companions, 
other foreign countries. It would not (the Foreign and Westminster Reviews,) as 
perhaps be difficult to account for this lean- well as the New Monthly and other maga- 
ing, now universal on the Continent; but zines, were scattered fresh and tem ting, 
we.are at present neither reasoning on it, among new numbers of the Cabinet Library, 
nor inquiring whether it portend a whole- the Penny Cyclopedia, and our newest 
some state of public feeling abroad—all that novels; while the Times lay lovingly side 
we now seek to do is to record the fact, that, by side by the Morning Chronicle and the 
whatever be the reason, or whatever the Herald. The supply of journals from the 
consequences it may lead to—universally,French capital is also very respectable; 
even under the most monarchical govern¢~ and in another division, most of the German 
ments, there is no fellow feeling with the newspapers are to be found. In short, the 
strictly Conservative pry in Great establishment is one of the best in Europe, 
Britain. The names of Peel and Stanley there being no fewer than 600 subscribers. 
are known only to the few, while those of It is said to have done much good among 
Brougham and Russell are familiar as the students, who (none of the funds being 
“household words” all over the Continent. wasted on balls and lady parties, as in the 
This state of public opinion, so far as German Casinos) always find here ample 
Denmark is concerned, cannot proceed from food for the mind. To the traveller thi 
intercourse with foreigners, which is such place is a most valuable resource in his 
@ pregnant cause of Liberalism in other spare moments; and no one who has 
nations. For few strangers come this way; fited by the liberality of the members, 
and the Danes, though such of them as should fail to give them all honourable 
have the means, are very fond of travelling, mention.—Excursions in Denmark, &e. 











The Gatherer. 


Tobacco a Remedy for Arsenic.—A young 
lady in New Hampshire fell into the mis- 
take, so often committed, of eating a por- 
tion of arsenic which had been prepared 
for the destruction of rats. Painful symp- 
toms soon led to inquiry, and her mistake 
was discovered. An elderly lady who was 
present advised that she should be made to 
vomit as speedily as possible; and as she 
had always felt a perfect loathing for to- 
bacco in every shape, it was supposed that 
this would at once effect the purpose. A 
pipe was used, but without producing nau- 
sea. She next chewed a large portion of 
strong tobacco and swallowed the juice, and 
that even without a sensation of disgust. A 
strong decoction was then made of hot 
water, of which she drank perhaps half a 
pint. Still there was neither nausea nor 
dizziness, nor did it operate at all, either as 
an emetic or cathartic. The painful sen- 
sations.at her stomach, however, subsided, 
and she began to feel well. On the arrival 
of physicians, an emetic of blue vitriol was 
administered, and produced one operation. 
One or two days after, there was a dis- 
charge of a dark green colour, approachin, 
to black. No ill consequences follow 
Another case occurred in the same place, a 
few years subsequent, in which arsenic was 
taken through mistake by a sick person, and: 
she employed tobacco with the same success. 
She too had always loathed the article; but 
now chewed it and swallowed the saliva 
withont ing sickness at the stomach. 
No emetic was administered, nor any other 
remedy.—-Silliman's Journal. 

* The English Language is. fast becomin 
dalvenaal >: nearly all fore realy of geal 
education learn it, especially in Germany, 
Russia, and the North. The women, that 
they may read Walter Scott and Bulwer in 
the original—the men, that they may study 
English politics in the parliamentary de- 
bates.—Ezcursions in. Denmark, &c. 

Wood-Paving.—It appears from a dis- 
cussion which took place in Marylebone 
vestry, a week or two since, that the co 
of the wood-paving in Oxford-street, is 
about £15,000 a mile; and that to pave the 
whole of the parish with it would cost 
£900,000. 


The Parlour behind the Shop.—Happy 
often, and indeed happy, is that little sanc- 
tuary, near to and yet remote from the toil 
and care of the busy mart from which its 
homely ease and peaceful security are 
drawn. Glance down those rows of silenced 
shops in a town at night, and picture the 
glad and quiet groups gathered within, over 
that nightly and social meal which custom 
has banished from the more indolent tribes, 
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who neither toil nor spin. Placed between 
the two extremes of life, the tradesman, who 
ventures not beyond his means, and sees 
clear books and sure gains, with enough of 
occupation to give healthful excitement, 
enough of fortune to greet each new-born 
child without a sigh, might be envied alike 
My those above and those below his state— 
if the restless heart of man ever envied 
content ? 

Patent Iron Mason.—A machine under 
this name (for a patent has just been taken 
out) is about to be erected in one of Mr. 
Nelson’s quarries at Woodside, Glasgow. 
The stones go into the machine rough as 
they come from the quarryman’s pick, and 
come out’ polished ashlar on the surface, 
and cut parallel and square on the sides, 
fully prepared for the builder, and this at 
an expense of not more than a fourth of 
work done by hand. The present machine 
is calculated to do the work of 250 men, 
reckoning only six hours’ work out of every 
ten. 


The Origin of Blue Stockingism.—Mrs- 
Vesey was the lady at whose house the 


celebrated bas-bleu meetings of the time 


were first held ; and, indeed, with her the 
gy itself is said to have been origi 

t is related that, on inviting Mr. Stil- 
lingfleet to one 
wished to. decline attending it, on the plea 
of his want of an appropriate dress, for an 
evening assembly. “O, never mind ee 
said she, “come in your blue stockings!” 
which he was wearing at the time. He 
took her at her word; and on entering thé 
room, directed her attention to the fact of 
his having come in his blue stockings ; and 
her literary meetings retained the namie of 
bas-bleu ever after.—Literary: Gazette, 

“ The Duke” and Ne —It is a sin- 
gular fact, and worthy of record, as illus- 
trating national character, that, although 
portraits of a a have been extensively 
purchased in Great Britain, there is no in- 
stance of a portrait of Wellington having 
been sold in France. This statement ap- 
pears almost incredible, but circumstances 
directed our inquiries to the subject, and 

that the leading publishers 
never received a single order 
int of the Duke, nor, to 
ever disposed of 
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